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THE EVE OF 

THE REFORMATION 



CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The English Reformation presents a variety of problems 
to the student of history. Amongst them not the least 
difficult or important is the general question, How are 
we to account for the sudden beginning and the ultimate 
success of a movement which apparently, at least, was 
opposed to the religious convictions and feelings of the 
nation at large ? To explain away the difficulty, we are 
asked by some writers to believe that the religious re- 
volution, although perhaps unrecognised at the moment 
when the storm first burst, had long been inevitable, and 
indeed that its issue had been foreseen by the most learned 
and capable men in England. To some, it appears that 
the Church on the eve of the Reformation, had long lost 
its hold on the intelligence and affection of the English 
people. Discontented with the powers claimed by the 
ecclesiastical authority, and secretly disaffected to much of 
the mediaeval teaching of religious truth and to many of 
the traditional religious ordinances, the laity were, it is 
suggested, only too eager to seize upon the first oppor- 
tunity of emancipating themselves from a thraldom which 
in practice had become intolerable. An increase of know- 
ledge, too, it is supposed, had inevitably led men to view 
i 
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as false and superstitious many of the practices of religion 
which had been acquiesced in and followed without doubt 
or question in earlier and more simple days. Men, with 
the increasing light, had come to see, in the support 
given to these practices by the clergy, a determination to 
keep people at large in ignorance, and to make capital out 
of many of these objectionable features of mediaeval 
worship. 

Moreover, such writers assume that in reality there was 
little or no practical religion among the mass of the people 
for some considerable time before the outbreak of the 
religious difficulties in the sixteenth century. According 
to their reading of the facts, the nation, as such, had long 
lost its interest in the religion of its forefathers. Receiv- 
ing no instruction in faith and morals worthy of the name, 
they had been allowed by the neglect of the clergy to grow 
up in ignorance of the teachings, and in complete neglect 
of the duties, of their religion. Ecclesiastics generally, 
secular as well as religious, had, it is suggested, forfeited 
the respect and esteem of the laity by their evil and 
mercenary lives ; whilst, imagining that the surest way to 
preserve the remnants of their former power was to keep 
the people ignorant, they had opposed the literary revival 
of the fifteenth century by every means at their command. 
In a word, the picture of the pre- Reformation Church 
ordinarily drawn for us is that of a system honeycombed 
with disaffection and unbelief, the natural and necessary 
outcome of an attempt to maintain at all hazards an effete 
ecclesiastical organisation, which clung with the tenacity 
of despair to doctrines and observances which the world at 
large had ceased to accept as true, or to observe as any 
part of its reasonable service. 

In view of these and similar assertions, it is of interest 
and importance to ascertain, if possible, what really was 
the position of the Church in the eyes of the nation at 
large on the eve of the Reformation, to understand the 
attitude of men’s minds to the system as they knew it. 
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and to discover, as far as may be, what in regard to 
religion they were doing and saying and thinking about 
when the change came upon them. It is precisely this 
information which it has hitherto been difficult to get, and 
the present work is designed to supply some evidence on 
these matters. It does not pretend in any sense to be a 
history of the English Reformation, to give any consecutive 
narrative of the religious movements in this country during 
the sixteenth century, or to furnish an adequate account 
of the causes which led up to them. The volume in 
reality presents to the reader merely a series of separate 
studies which, whilst joined together by a certain connect- 
ing thread, must not be taken as claiming to present any 
complete picture of the period immediately preceding the 
Reformation, still less of that movement itself. 

This is intentional. Those who know most about this 
portion of our national history will best understand how 
impossible it is as yet for any one, however well informed, 
to write the history of the Reformation itself or to draw for 
us any detailed and accurate picture of the age that went 
before that great event, and by some is supposed to have 
led up to it. The student of this great social and religious 
movement must at present be content to address himself 
to the necessary work of sifting and examining the many 
new sources of information which the researches of late 
years have opened out to the inquirer. For example, 
what a vast field of work is supplied by the Calendar of 
Papers , Foreign and Domestic , of the Reign of Henry VIIH 
alone ! In many ways this monumental work may well 
be considered one of the greatest literary achievements o‘J 
the age. It furnishes the student of this portion of our 
national history with a vast catalogue of material, all of 
which must be examined, weighed, and arranged, before 
it is possible to pass a judgment upon the great religious 
revolution of the sixteenth century. And, though obviously 
affording grounds for a reconsideration of many of the 
conclusions previously formed in regard to this perplexing 
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period, it must in no sense be regarded as even an 
exhaustive calendar of the available material. Rolls, 
records, and documents of all kinds exist in public and 
private archives, which are not included in these State 
Papers, but which are equally necessary for the formation 
of a sound and reliable opinion on the whole story. Be- 
sides this vast mass of material, the entire literature of the 
period demands careful examination, as it must clearly 
throw great light on the tone and temper of men’s minds, 
and reveal the origin and growth of popular views and 
opinions. 

Writers, such as Burnet, for example, and others, have 
indeed presented their readers with the story of the 
Reformation as a whole, and have not hesitated to set 
out at length, and with assurance, the causes which led up 
to that event. Whether true or false, they have made 
their synthesis, and taking a comprehensive view of the 
entire subject, they have rendered their story more plausible 
by the unity of idea it was designed to illustrate and con- 
firm. The real value of such a synthesis, however, must 
of course entirely depend on the data upon which it rests. 
The opening up of new sources of information and the 
examination of old sources in the critical spirit now 
demanded in all historical investigations have fully proved, 
however, not merely this or that fact to be wrong, but 
that whole lines of argument are without justification, and 
general deductions without reasonable basis. In other 
words, the old synthesis has been founded upon false facts 
and false inferences. 

Whilst, however, seeing that the old story of the 
Reformation in England is wrong on some of the main 
lines upon which it depended, it is for reasons just stated 
impossible at present to substitute a new synthesis for the 
old. However unsatisfactory it may appear to be reduced 
to the analysis of sources and the examination of details, 
nothing more can safely be attempted at the present time. 
A general view cannot be taken until the items that com- 
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pose it have been proved and tested and found correct. 
Till such time a provisional appreciation at best of the 
general subject is alone possible. The present volume 
then is occupied solely with some details, and I have 
endeavoured mainly by an examination of the literature 
of the period in question to extract evidence of the mental 
attitude of the English people towards the religious system 
which prevailed before the rejection of the Roman juris- 
diction by Henry VIII. 

In regard to the general question, one or two observa- 
tions may be premised. 

At the outset it may be allowed that in many things 
there was need of reform in its truest sense. This was 
recognised by the best and most staunch sons of Holy 
Church ; and the Council of Trent itself, when we read its 
decrees and measure its language, is sufficient proof that 
by the highest authorities it was acknowledged that every 
effort must be made to purify the Church from abuses, 
superstitions, and scandals which, in the course of the long 
ages of its existence, had sprung from its contact with the 
world and through the human weaknesses of its rulers and 
ministers. In reality, however, the movement for reform 
did not in any way begin with Trent, nor was it the mere 
outcome of a terror inspired by the wholesale defection of 
nations under the influence of the Lutheran Reformation. 
The need had long been acknowledged by the best and 
most devoted sons of the Church. There were those, 
whom M. Eugene Muntz has designated the “ morose 
cardinals,” who saw whither things were tending, and 
strove to the utmost of their power to avert the impending 
catastrophe. As Janssen has pointed out, in the middle 
of the fifteenth century, for instance, Nicholas of Cusa 
initiated reforms in Germany, with the approval — if not by 
the positive injunctions — of the Pope. It was, however, 
a true reform, a reform founded on the principle “ not of 
destruction, but of purification and renewal.” Holding 
that “ it was not for men to change what was holy ; but 
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for the holy to change man/’ he began by reforming him- 
self and preaching by example. He restored discipline 
and eagerly welcomed the revival of learning and the 
invention of printing as the most powerful auxiliaries of 
true religion. His projects of general ecclesiastical reforms 
presented to Pius II. are admirable. Without wishing to 
touch the organisation of the Church, he desired full and 
drastic measures of “ reformation in head and members.” 
But all this was entirely different from the spirit and 
aim of those who attacked the Church under the leader- 
ship of Luther and his followers. Their object was not 
the reform and purification of abuses, but the destruction 
and overthrow of the existing religious system. Before, 
say 1517 or even 1521, no one at this period ever dreamt 
of wishing to change the basis of the Christian religion, 
as it was then understood. The most earnest and zealous 
sons of the Church never hesitatedsto attack this or that 
abuse, and to point out this or that spot, desiring to make 
the edifice of God’s Church as they understood it, more 
solid, more useful, and more like Christ’s ideal. They 
never dreamt that their work could undermine the edifice, 
much less were their aims directed to pulling down the 
walls and digging up the foundations; such a possibility 
was altogether foreign to their conception of the essential 
constitution of Christ's Church. To suggest that men like 
Colet, More, and Erasmus had any leaning to, or sym- 
pathy with, ** the Reformation ” as we know it, is, in view 
of what they have written, absolutely false and misleading. 

The fact is, that round the true history of the Reforma- 
tion movement in England, there has grown up, as Janssen 
has shown had been the case in Germany, a mass of 
legend from which it is often difficult enough to dis- 
entangle the truth. It has been suggested, for instance, 
that the period which preceded the advent of the new 
religious ideas was, to say the least, a period of stagnation. 
That, together with the light of what is called the Gospel, 
came the era of national prosperity, and that the golden 
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age of literature and art was the outcome of that liberty 
and freedom of [spirit which was the distinct product of the 
Protestant Reformation. And yet what are the facts? 
Was the age immediately before the religious upheaval of 
the sixteenth century so very black, and was it the magic 
genius of Luther who divined how to call forth the light 
out of the “ void and empty darkness ” ? Luther, himself, 
shall tell us his opinion of the century before the rise 
of Protestantism. “Any one reading the chronicles,” he 
writes, “ will find that since the birth of Christ there is 
nothing that can compare with what has happened in our 
world during the last hundred years. Never in any 
country have people seen so much building, so much 
cultivation of the soil. Never has such good drink, such 
abundant and delicate food been within the reach of so 
many. Dress has become so rich that it cannot in this 
respect be improved. Who has ever heard of commerce 
such as we see it to-day ? It circles the globe ; it 
embraces the whole world ! Painting, engraving — all the 
arts — have progressed and are still improving. More than 
all, we have men so capable, and so learned, that their wit 
penetrates everything in such a way, that nowadays a 
youth of twenty knows more than twenty doctors did in 
days gone by .” 1 

In this passage we have the testimony of the German 
reformer himself that the eve of the Reformation was in no 
sense a period of stagnation. The world was fully awake, 
and the light of learning and art had already dawned upon 
the earth. The progress of commerce and the prosperity 
of peoples owed nothing to the religious revolt of the 
sixteenth century. Nor is this true only for Germany. 
There is evidence to prove that Luther’s picture is as 
correct at that period for England. Learning, there can 
be no question, in the fifteenth century, found a congenial 
soil in this country. In its origin, as well as in its pro- 



Opera Omnia (ed. Frankfort) tom. x. p. 56. 
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gress, the English revival of letters, which may be accu- 
rately gauged by the renewal of Greek studies, found its 
chief patrons in the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries 
among the clergy and the most loyal lay sons of the 
Church. The fears of Erasmus that the rise of Lutheran- 
ism would prove the death-blow of solid scholarship were 
literally fulfilled. In England, no less than in Germany, 
amid the religious difficulties and the consequent social 
disturbances, learning, except in so far as it served to aid 
the exigencies of polemics or meet the controversial needs 
of the hour, declined for well-nigh a century ; and so far 
from the Reformation affording the congenial soil upon 
which scholarship and letters flourished, it was in reality 
— to use Erasmus* own favourite expression about the 
movement — a “ catastrophe,** in which was overwhelmed 
the real progress of the previous century. The state of 
the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, before and after 
the period of religious change, is an eloquent testimony as 
to its effect on learning in general ; whilst the differences 
of opinion in religious matters to which the Reformation 
gave rise, at once put a stop to the international character 
of the foreign universities. English names forthwith dis- 
appeared from the students* lists at the great centres of 
learning in France and Italy, an obvious misfortune, 
which had a disastrous effect on English scholarship ; the 
opening up of the schools of the reformed churches of 
Germany in no wise compensating for the international 
training hitherto received by most English scholars of 
eminence. 

In art and architecture, too, in the second half of the 
fifteenth century and the beginning of the sixteenth, there 
was manifested an activity in England which is without a 
parallel. There never was a period in which such life and 
energy was displayed in the building and adornment of 
churches of all kinds as on the very eve of the Reforma- 
tion. Not in one part of the country only, nor in regard 
only to the greater churches, was this characteristic 
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activity shown, but throughout the length and breadth of 
England the walls of our great cathedrals and minsters, 
and those of well-nigh every little parish church in the 
land, still bear their testimony to what was done out of 
love for God's house during the period in question by the 
English people. Moreover, by the aid of the existing 
accounts and inventories it can be proved to demonstration 
that it was a work which then, more than at any other 
period of our national existence, appealed to the people at 
large and was carried out by them. No longer, as in 
earlier times, was the building and beautifying of God’s 
house left in this period to some great noble benefactor or 
rich landowner. During the fifteenth century the people 
were themselves concerned with the work, initiated it, 
found the means to carry it out, and superintended it in all 
its details. 

The same may be said of art. The work of adorning 
the walls of the churches with paintings and frescoes, the 
work of filling in the tracery of the windows with pictured 
glass, the work of setting up, and carving, and painting, 
and decorating; the making of screens, and stalls, and 
altars, all during this period, and right up to the eve of 
the change, was in every sense popular. It was the 
people who carried out these works, and evidently for the 
sole reason because they loved to beautify their churches, 
which were, in a way now somewhat difficult to realise, 
the centre no less of their lives, than of their religion. 
Popular art grows, and only grows luxuriantly, upon a 
religious soil, and under the inspiration of a popular 
enthusiasm the parish churches of England became, if we 
may judge from the evidence of the wills, accounts and 
inventories which still survive, not merely sanctuaries, but 
veritable picture galleries, teaching the poor and unlettered 
the history and doctrine of their religion. Nor were the 
pictures themselves the miserable daubs which some have 
suggested. The stained glass windows were not only 
multiplied in the churches of England during this period, 
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but by those best able to judge, the time between 1480 and 
1 520 has been regarded as the golden age of the art ; and 
as regards the frescoes and decorations themselves, there is 
evidence of the existence in England of a high proficiency, 
both in design and execution, before the Reformation. 
Two examples may be taken to attest the truth of this: 
the series of paintings against which the stalls in Eton 
College Chapel are now placed, and the pictures on the 
walls of the Lady Chapel at Winchester, now unfortunately 
destroyed by the whitewash with which they had been 
covered on the change of religion. Those who had the 
opportunity of examining the former series, when many 
years ago they were uncovered on the temporary removal 
of the stalls, have testified to their intrinsic merit. Indeed, 
they appeared to the best judges of the time as being so 
excellent in drawing and colour that on their authority 
they were long supposed to have been the work of some 
unknown Italian artist of the school of Giotto. By a for- 
tunate discovery of Mr. J. Willis Clarke, however, it is 
now known that both these, and the Winchester series, 
were in reality executed by an Englishman, named 
Baker. 

The same is true with regard to decoration and carved 
work. In screen work, the Perpendicular period is allowed 
to have excelled all others, both in the lavish amount of 
the ornament as well as in the style of decoration. One 
who has paid much attention to this subject says : 
“ During this period, the screen work was usually enriched 
by gilding and painting, or was * depensiled,’ as the 
phrase runs, and many curious works of the limner’s art 
may still be seen in the churches of Norfolk and Suffolk. 
In Sussex, the screens of Brighton and Horsham may be 
cited as painted screens of beauty and merit, both having 
been thus ornamented in a profuse and costly manner, 
and each bore figures of saints in their panels.” 1 The 



1 J. L. Andre in Sussex Archeological Journal , xxxix. p. 31. 
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churchwardens' accounts, too, show that the work of thus 
decorating the English parish churches was in full opera- 
tion up to the very eve of the religious changes. In these 
truthful pictures of parochial life, we may see the people 
and their representatives busily engaged in collecting the 
necessary money, and in superintending the work of setting 
up altars and statues and paintings, and in hiring carvers 
and decorators to enrich what their ancestors had provided 
for God's house. It was the age, too, of organ-making 
and bell-founding, and there is hardly a record of any 
parish church at this time which does not show consider- 
able sums of money spent upon these. From the middle 
of the fifteenth century to the period described as “ the 
great pillage," music, too, had made great progress in 
England, and the renown of the English school had spread 
over Europe. Musical compositions had multiplied in a 
wonderful way, and before the close of the fifteenth 
century “ prick song," or part music, is very frequently 
found in the inventories of our English parish churches. 
In fact, it has been recently shown that much of the music 
of the boasted school of ecclesiastical music to which the 
English Reformation had been thought to have given birth, 
is, in reality, music adapted to the new English services, 
from Latin originals, which had been inspired by the 
ancient offices of the Church. Most of the “ prick song " 
masses and other musical compositions were destroyed in 
the wholesale destruction which accompanied the religious 
changes, but sufficient remains to show that the English 
pre- Reformation school of music was second to none in 
Europe. The reputation of some of its chief masters, like 
Dunstable, Tallis, and Bird, had spread to other countries, 
and their works had been used and studied, even in that 
land of song, Italy. 

A dispassionate consideration of the period preceding 
the great religious upheaval of the sixteenth century will, 
it can hardly be doubted, lead the inquirer to conclude 
that it was not in any sense an age of stagnation, dis- 
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content, and darkness. Letters, art, architecture, painting, 
and music, under the distinct patronage of the Church, 
had made great and steady progress before the advent of 
the new ideas. Moreover, those who will examine the old 
parish records cannot fail to see that up to the very eve 
of the changes, the old religion had not lost its hold upon 
the minds and affections of the people at large. And one 
thing is absolutely clear, that it was not the Reformation 
movement which brought to the world in its train the 
blessings of education, and the arts of civilisation. What 
it did for all these is written plainly enough in the history 
of that period of change and destruction. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE REVIVAL OF LETTERS IN ENGLAND. 

The story of the English literary revival in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, is of no little interest and import- 
ance. The full history of the movement would form the 
fitting theme of an entire volume ; but the real facts are 
so contrary to much that is commonly believed about our 
English renaissance of letters, that some brief account is 
necessary, if we would rightly understand the attitude of 
men’s minds on the eve of the Reformation. At the 
outset, it is useful to recall the limits of this English 
renaissance. Judged by what is known of the movement 
in Italy, the land of its origin, the word “ renaissance ” is 
usually understood to denote not only the adoption of the 
learning and intellectual culture of ancient Greece and 
Rome by the leaders of thought in the Western World 
during the period in question, but an almost servile follow- 
ing of classical models, the absorption of the pagan spirit 
and the adoption of pagan modes of expression so fully, 
as certainly to obscure, if it did not frequently positively 
obliterate, Christian sentiment and Christian ideals. In 
this sense, it is pleasing to think, the renaissance was 
unknown in England. So far, however, as the revival of 
learning is concerned, England bore its part in, if indeed 
it may not be said to have been in the forefront of, the 
movement. 

This has, perhaps, hardly been realised as it should 
be. That the sixteenth century witnessed a remarkable 
awakening of minds, a broadening of intellectual interests, 
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and a considerable advance in general culture, has long 
been known and acknowledged. There is little doubt, 
however, that the date usually assigned both for the 
dawning of the light and for the time of its full develop- 
ment is altogether too late; whilst the circumstances 
which fostered the growth of the movement have appar- 
ently been commonly misunderstood, and the chief agents 
in initiating it altogether ignored. The great period of 
the reawakening would ordinarily be placed without hesi- 
tation in post -Reformation times, and writers of all shades 
of opinion have joined in attributing the revival of English 
letters to the freedom of minds and hearts purchased by 
I the overthrow of the old ecclesiastical system, and their 
I emancipation from the narrowing and withering effects of 
medievalism. 

On the assumption that the only possible attitude of 
English churchmen on the eve of the great religious 
changes would be one of uncompromising hostility to 
learning and letters, many have come to regard the one, 
not as inseparably connected with the other, but the 
secular as the outcome of the religious movement. The 
undisguised opposition of the clergy to the “ New Learn- 
ing ” is spoken of as sufficient proof of the Church’s dis- 
like of learning in general, and its determination to check 
the nation’s aspirations to profit by the general classical 
revival. This assumption is based upon a complete mis- 
apprehension as to what was then the meaning of the term 
“New Learning.” It was in no sense connected with 
the revival of letters, or with what is now understood by 
learning and culture ; but it was in the Reformation days 
a well-recognised expression used to denote the novel 
religious teachings of Luther and his followers . 1 Uncom- 

1 The use of the expression “ New Learning ” as meaning the revival of 
letters is now so common that any instance of it may seem superfluous. 
Green, for example, in his History of the English People , vol. ii., con- 
stantly speaks of it. Thus (p. Si), “ Erasmus embodied for the Teutonic 
peoples the quickening influence of the New Learning during the long 
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promising hostility to such novelties, no doubt, marked 
the religious attitude of many, who were at the same time 
the most strenuous advocates of the renaissance of letters. 
This is so obvious in the works of the period, that were 
it not for the common misuse of the expression at the 
present day, and for the fact that opposition to the 41 New 
Learning ” is assumed on all hands to represent hostility 
to letters, rather than to novel teachings in religious 
matters, there would be no need to furnish examples of 
its real use at the period in question. As it is, some 
instances taken from the works of that time become almost 
a necessity, if we would understand the true position of 
many of the chief actors at this period of our history. 

Roger Edgworth, a preacher, for instance, after speaking 
of those who “ so arrogantly glory in their learning, had 
by study in the English Bible, and in these seditious 
English books that have been sent over from our English 
runagates now abiding with Luther in Saxony,” praises 
the simple-hearted faith that was accepted unquestioned 
by all “ before this wicked ‘ New Learning * arose in 
Saxony and came over into England amongst us.” s 

From the preface of The Prater and Complaynte of the 
Ploweman , dated February, 1531, it is equally clear that the 
expression “ New Learning ” was then understood only of 
religious teaching. Like the Scribes and Pharisees in the 
time of Our Lord, the author says, the bishops and priests 
are calling out : “ What 1 New Learning * is it ? These 
fellows teach new learning : these are they that trouble all 
the world with their new learning? . . . Even now 

after the same manner, our holy bishops with all their 
ragman’s roll are of the same sort. . . . They defame, 

scholar-life which began at Paris and ended amidst sorrow at Basle." 
Again (p. 84), “ the group of scholars who represented the New Learning 
in England." Again (p. 86), “ On the universities the influence of the 
New Learning was like a passing from death to life." Again (p. 125), 
“ As yet the New Learning, though scared by Luther’s intemperate 
language, had steadily backed him in his struggle." 

* Sermons . London: Robert Caly, 1557, p. 36. 
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slander, and persecute the word and the preachers and 
followers of it, with the selfsame names, calling it 4 New 
Learning * and them * new masters.* ” 1 
The same meaning was popularly attached to the words 
even after the close of the reign of Henry VIII. A book 
published in King Edward’s reign, to instruct the people 
“ concerning the king’s majesty’s proceedings in the com- 
munion,” bears the title, The olde Faith of Great Brittayne 
and the new learning of England, It is, of course, true, that 
the author sets himself to show that the reformed doctrines 
were the old teachings of the Christian Church, and that, 
when St. Gregory sent St. Augustine over into England, 
“ the new learning was brought into this realm, of which 
we see much yet remaining in the Church at the present 
day.”* But this fact rather emphasises than in any way 



1 The Prater and Complaynte of the Ploweman unto Christy sig. Aij. 

* R.V. The olde Faith of Great Brittayne , &*e . — The style of the book 
may be judged by the following passages : — “ How say you (O ye popish 
bishops and priests which maintain Austen’s dampnable ceremonies) — For 
truly so long as ye say masse and lift the bread and wine above your heads, 
giving the people to understand your mass to be available for the quick and 
the dead, ye deny the Lord that bought you ; therefore let the mass go 
again to Rome, with all Austen’s trinkets, and cleave to the Lord’3 
Supper.” . . . Again: — “Gentle reader: It is not unknown what 

an occasion of sclander divers have taken in that the king’s majesty hath 
with his honourable council gone about to alter and take away the abuse 
of the communion used in the mass. . . . The ignorant and unlearned 

esteem the same abuse, called the mass, to be the principal point of 
Christianity, to whom the altering thereof appears very strange. . . . 

Our popish priests still do abuse the Lord’s Supper or Communion, calling 
it still a new name of Afissa or Mass.” The author strongly objects to 
those like Bishop Gardiner and Dr. Smythe who have written iu defence 
of the old doctrine of the English Church on the Blessed Sacrament : 
** Yea, even the mass, which is a derogation of Christ’s blood. For Christ 
left the sacrament of his body and blood in bread and wine to be eaten 
and drunk in remembrance of his death, and not to be looked upon as the 
Israelites did the brazen serpent. . . . Paul saith not, as often as the 

priest lifts the bread and wine above his shaven crown, for the papists to 
gaze at” All this, as “the New Learning” brought over to England by 
St. Augustine of Canterbury, the author would send back to Rome from 
whence it came. 

V 
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obscures the common understanding of the expression 
“New Learning,” since the whole intent of the author 
is to show that the upholders of the old ecclesiastical 
system were the real maintainers of a “ New Learning ” 
brought from Rome by St. Augustine, and not the 
Lutherans. The same appears equally clearly in a work 
by Urbanus Regius, which was translated and published 
by William Turner in 1537, and called A comparison betwenc 
the old learnynge and the newe . As the translator says at the 
beginning — 

“ Some ther be that do defye 
All that is newe and ever do crye 
The olde is better, away with the new 
Because it is false, and the olde is true. 

Let them this booke reade and beholde, 

For it preferreth the learning most olde.” 

As the au&or of the previous volume quoted, so Urbanus 
Regius compares the exclamation of the Jews against our 
Lord: “What new learning is this? ” with the objection, 
“ What is this new doctrine ? ’* made by the Catholics 
against the novel religious teaching of Luther and his 
followers. “ This,” they say, “ is the new doctrine lately 
devised and furnished in the shops and workhouses of 
heretics. Let us abide still in our old faith. . . . 

Wherefore,” continues the author, “ I, doing the office of 
Christian brother, have made a comparison between the 
* New Learning * and the olden, whereby, dear brother, 
you may easily know whether we are called worthily or 
unworthily the preachers of the 4 New Learning.* For so 
did they call us of late.” He then proceeds to compare 
under various headings what he again and again calls 
“the New Learning** and “the Old Learning.” For 
example, according to the latter, people are taught that 
the Sacraments bring grace to the soul ; according to the 
former, faith alone is needful. According to the latter, 
Christ is present wholly under each kind of bread and 
wine, the mass is a sacrifice for the living and the dead, 
2 
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and “ oblation is made in the person of the whole church ” ; 
according to the former, the Supper is a memorial only of 
Christ’s death, “and not a sacrifice, but a remembrance 
of the sacrifice that was once offered up on the cross,” 
and that “ all oblations except that of our Lord are vain 
and void.” 1 

In view of passages such as the above, and in the 
absence of any contemporary evidence of the use of the 
expression to denote the revival of letters, it is obvious 
that any judgment as to a general hostility of the clergy 
to learning based upon their admitted opposition to what 
was then called the “New Learning ” cannot seriously be 
maintained. It would seem, moreover, that the religious 
position of many ecclesiastics and laymen has been com- 
pletely misunderstood by the meaning now so commonly 
assigned to the expression. Men like Erasmus, Colet, and 
to a great extent, More himself, have been regarded, to 
say the least, as at heart very lukewarm adherents of the 
Church, precisely because of their strong advocacy of the 
movement known as the literary revival, which, identified 
by modern writers with the “ New Learning,” was, it is 
wrongly assumed, condemned by orthodox churchmen. 

\ The Reformers are thus made the champions of learning ; 
Catholics, the upholders of ignorance, and the hereditary 
and bitter foes of all intellectual improvement. No one, 
however, saw more clearly than did Erasmus that the rise 
of Lutheran opinions was destined to be the destruction 
of true learning, and that the atmosphere of controversy 
was not the most fitting to assure its growth. To Richard 
Pace he expressed his ardent wish that some kindly Deus 
ex machind would put an end to the whole Lutheran 
agitation, for it had most certainly brought upon the 
humanist movement unmerited hatred. 2 In subsequent 



1 Urbanus Regius, A comparison betwene the old Uarnynge and the 
newe , translated by William Turner. Southwark: Nicholson, 1537, sig. 
Aij to Cvij. 

2 Opera (ed. Le Clerc), Ep. 583. 
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letters he rejects the idea that the two, the Lutheran and 
the humanist movements, had anything whatever in 
common; asserting that even Luther himself had never 
claimed to found his revolt against the Church on the 
principles of scholarship and learning. To him, the storm 
of the Reformation appeared — so far as concerned the 
revival of learning — as a catastrophe. Had the tempest 
not risen, he had the best expectations of a general literary 
renaissance and of witnessing a revival of interest in 
Biblical and patristic studies among churchmen. It was 
the breath of bitter and endless controversy initiated in the 
Lutheran revolt and the consequent misunderstandings 
and enmities which withered his hopes . 1 

There remains, however, the broader question as to the 
real position of the ecclesiastical authorities generally, in 
regard to the revival of learning. So far as England is 
concerned, their attitude is hardly open to doubt in view 
of the positive testimony of Erasmus, which is further 
borne out by an examination of the material available for 
forming a judgment. This proves beyond all question, 
not only that the Church in England on the eve of the 
change did not refuse the light, but that, both in its origin 
and later development, the movement owed much to the 
initiative and encouragement of English churchmen. 

It is not necessary here to enter very fully into the 
subject of the general revival of learning in Europe during 
the course of the fifteenth century. At the very beginning 
of that period what Gibbon calls “ a new and perpetual 
flame ” was enkindled in Italy. As in the thirteenth 
century, so then it was the study of the literature and 
culture of ancient Greece that re-enkindled the lamp of 
learning in the Western World. Few things, indeed, are 
more remarkable than the influence of Greek forms and 
models on the Western World. The very language seems 
as if destined by Providence to do for the Christian nations 



1 Ibid., Ep. 751. 
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of Europe what in earlier ages it had done for pagan Rome. 
As Dr. Dollinger has pointed out, this is “ a fact of im- 
mense importance, which even in these days it is worth 
while to weigh and place in its proper light,” since “ the 
whole of modern civilisation and culture is derived from 
Greek sources. Intellectually we are the offspring of 
the union of the ancient Greek classics with Hellenised 
Judaism.” One thing is clear on the page of history : 
that the era of great intellectual activity synchronised 
with re-awakened interests in the Greek classics and Greek 
language in such a way that the study of Greek may con- 
veniently be taken as representing a general revival of 
letters. 

By the close of the fourteenth century, the ever-increas- 
ing impotence of the Imperial sway on the Bosphorus, and 
the ever-growing influence of the Turk, compelled the 
Greek emperors to look to Western Christians for help 
to arrest the power of the infidels, which, like a flood, 
threatened to overwhelm the Eastern empire. Three 
emperors in succession journeyed into the Western world 
to implore assistance in their dire necessity, and though 
their efforts failed to save Constantinople, the historian 
detects in these pilgrimages of Greeks to the Courts of 
Europe the providential influence which brought about 
the renaissance of letters. “ The travels of the three 
emperors,” writes Gibbon, “were unavailing for their 
temporal, or perhaps their spiritual salvation, but they 
were productive of a beneficial consequence, the revival 
of the Greek learning in Italy, from whence it was 
propagated to the last nations of the West and North.” 

What is true of Italy may well be true of other coun- 
tries and places. The second of these pilgrim emperors, 
Manuel, the son and successor of Palseologus, crossed the 
Alps, and after a stay in Paris, came over the sea into 
England. In December, 1400, he landed at Dover, and 
was, with a large retinue of Greeks, entertained at the 
monastery of Christchurch, Canterbury. It requires little 
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stretch of imagination to suppose that the memory of such 
a visit would have lingered long in the cloister of Canter- 
bury, and it is hardly perhaps by chance that it is here 
that half a century later are to be found the first serious 
indications of a revival of Greek studies. Moreover, it is 
evident that other Greek envoys followed in subsequent 
times, and even the great master and prodigy of learning, 
Manuel Chrysoloras himself, found his way to our shores, 
and it is hardly an assumption, in view of the position of 
Canterbury — on the high road from Dover to London — 
to suppose to Christchurch also. 1 It was from his arrival 
in Italy, in 1396, that may be dated the first commence- 
ment of systematic study of the Greek classics in the West. 
The year 1408 is given for his visit to England. 1 

There are indications early in the fifteenth century of a 
stirring of the waters in this country. Guarini, a pupil of 
Chrysoloras, became a teacher of fame at Ferrara, where 
he gathered round him a school of disciples which in- 
cluded several Englishmen. Such were Tiptoft, Earl of 
Worcester Robert Fleming, a learned ecclesiastic ; John 
Free, John Gundthorpe, and William Gray, Bishop of 
Ely ; whilst another Italian, Aretino, attracted by his fame 
another celebrated Englishman, Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester, to his classes. These, however, were indi- 
vidual cases, and their studies, and even the books they 
brought back, led to little in the way of systematic work 
in England at the old classical models. The fall of 



1 Remigio Sabhadini, La Scuola e gli studi di Guarino Guarini Veronese , 
pp. 217-18. 

* R. Sabhadini, Guarino Veronese et il suo epistolario, p, 57. 

* The Earl was a confrater and special friend of the monks of Christ- 
church, Canterbury. In 1468-69, Prior Goldstone wrote to the Earl, who 
had been abroad “ on pilgrimage ” for four years, to try and obtain for Can- 
terbury the usual jubilee privileges of 1470. In his Obit in the Canterbury 
Necrology (MS. Arund. 68 f. 45d) he is described as “ vir undecumque doc- 
tissimus, omnium liberalium artium divinarumque simul ac secularium litte- 
rarum scientia peri tissimus. 19 
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Constantinople in 1453 gave the required stimulus here, as 
in Italy. Among the fugitives were many Greek scholars 
of eminence, such as Chalcocondylas, Andronicus, Con- 
stantine and John Lascaris, who quickly made the schools 
of Italy famous by their teaching. Very soon the fame of 
the new masters spread to other countries, and students 
from all parts of the Western World found their way to 
their lecture-halls in Rome and the other teaching centres 
established in the chief cities of Northern Italy. 

First among the scholars who repaired thither from 
England to drink in the learning of ancient Greece and 
bring back to their country the new spirit, we must place 
two Canterbury monks named Selling and Hadley. Born 
somewhere about 1430, William Selling became a monk at 
Christchurch, Canterbury, somewhere about 1448. There 
seems some evidence to show that his family name was 
Tyll, and that, as was frequently, if not generally, the case, 
on his entering into religion, he adopted the name of 
Selling from his birthplace, some five miles from Faver- 
sham in Kent. 1 It is probable that Selling, after having 
passed through the claustral school at Canterbury, on enter- 
ing the Benedictine Order was sent to finish his studies 
at Canterbury College, Oxford. Here he certainly was in 
1450, for in that year he writes a long and what is de- 
scribed as an elegant letter as a student at Canterbury 
College to his Prior, Thomas Goldstone, at Christchurch, 



1 Leland ( De Script oribui Briiannicts, 482) calls him Tilloeus, and this 
has been generally translated as Tilly. In the Canterbury Letter Books 
(Rolls Series, iii. 291) it appears that Prior Selling was greatly interested 
in a boy named Richard Tyll. In 1475, Thomas Goldstone, the wardea 
of Canterbury Hall, writes to Prior Selling about new clothes and a tunic 
and other expenses “ scolaris tui Ricardi Tyll.” In the same volume, 
p. 315, is a letter of fraternity given to '* Agnes, widow of William Tyll,” 
and on February 7, 1491, she received permission to be buried where her 
husband, William Tyll, had been interred, “ juxta turn bam sancti Thomoe 
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Canterbury. 1 He was ordained priest, and celebrated his 
first mass at Canterbury, in September, 1456.* 

In 1464 William Selling obtained leave of his Prior and 
convent to go with a companion, William Hadley, to study 
in the foreign universities for three years,* during which 
time they visited and sat under the most celebrated 
teachers at Padua, Bologna, and Rome. 4 At Bologna, 
according to Leland, Selling was the pupil of the cele- 
brated Politian, “ with whom, on account of his aptitude 
in acquiring the classical elegance of ancient tongues, he 
formed a familiar and lasting friendship.’ * 5 In 1466 and 
1467 we find the monks, Selling and his companion Hadley, 
at Bologna, where apparently the readers in Greek then 
were Lionorus and Andronicus, 8 and where, on the 22nd 
March, 1466, Selling took his degree in theology, his 
companion taking his in the March of the following year. 1 

Of this period of work, Leland says: — “His studies 
progressed. He indeed imbued himself with Greek; 
everywhere he industriously and at great expense collected 
many Greek books. Nor was his care less in procuring 
old Latin MSS., which shortly after he took with him, 
as the most estimable treasures, on his return to 
Canterbury.” 8 

His obituary notice in the Christchurch Necrology 



* Canterbury Letters (Camden Soc.) pp. 13, 15. 

* C. C. C C. MS. 417 f. 54d : “ Item hoc anno videlicet 6 Kal. Oct. 
D. Willms Selling celebravit primam suam missam et fuit sacerdos summae 
missae per totam illam ebdomadam.” 

* Literce Cantuar. (Rolls Series), iii. 239. 

4 Leland, De Scriptoribus Britannicis, p. 482. Cf. also Canterbury 
Letters (Camden Soc.), p. xxvii. 

* Leland, ut supra • 

* Umberto Dallari, I rotuli dei Lettori , &c., dello studio Bolognese dal 
1384 al 1799, p. 51. 

7 Serafino Mazetti, Memorie storiche sopra r university di Bologna, 
p. 308. 

* Leland, ut supra. 
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